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This  paper  will  examine  the  potential  challenges  presented  to  a  Christian 
fundamentalist  chaplain  by  the  mandate  to  ensure  a  soldier’s  right  to  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  Discussions  will  include  a  definition  of  Christian  fundamentalism,  a  look  at 
the  legal  issues  faced  by  the  Army  chaplaincy  with  a  focus  on  the  court  case  of  Katcoff 
v.  Marsh,  steps  taken  during  accessions  and  training  to  ensure  chaplains  are  equipped 
to  meet  religious  needs  in  a  pluralistic  community,  and  recommendations  for  policy  and 
training  changes  to  further  strengthen  the  chaplaincy  in  its  mission  to  provide  religious 
support  in  a  pluralistic  environment. 


CHAPLAINCY  AT  A  CROSSROADS:  FUNDAMENTALIST  CHAPLAINS 

IN  A  PLURALISTIC  ARMY 

“The  Chaplain  Corps  is  the  Army’s  primary  agency  for  practically  ensuring  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  for  America’s  soldiers.”1  The  Army  chaplain  assumes  many 
roles,  functions,  and  responsibilities  in  the  performance  of  duty,  but  there  is  none  more 
key  and  essential  than  this,  the  Constitutional  mandate  to  ensure  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

Army  chaplains2  represent  a  wide  variety  of  denominations  and  faith  groups,  with 
a  broad  base  of  theological  beliefs.  These  chaplains  must  work  together  collegially  in 
order  to  provide  religious  support  to  a  very  diverse  soldier  population.  Yet  some 
chaplains  hold  theological  beliefs  that  are  very  strict  and  unwavering.  These  strict 
beliefs  make  it  a  challenge  for  the  chaplains  to  interact  comfortably  with  others  who  do 
not  have  the  same  faith  practices.  An  example  of  one  such  belief  set  is  Christian 
Fundamentalism. 

This  paper  will  examine  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Christian  fundamentalists, 
and  consider  whether  they  conflict  with  the  Army  chaplaincy  stated  mission  to  ensure 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  for  America’s  soldiers.  The  paper  will  begin  by  defining  the 
term  “fundamentalist”  along  with  an  often  associated  term,  “evangelical.”  Next,  the 
author  will  discuss  the  legal  basis  for  the  existence  of  the  chaplaincy  and  various  related 
court  cases  and  legal  questions.  Following  the  legal  section  the  author  will  describe 
some  of  the  challenges  that  have  occurred  when  fundamentalist  chaplains  minister  in 
the  pluralistic  military  community.  The  paper  will  close  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods 
currently  in  place  to  ensure  chaplains  are  capable  of  providing  religious  support  in  the 


current  environment  and  a  few  recommendations  for  ways  the  chaplaincy  might 
strengthen  policies  and  training  in  order  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

The  underlying  theme  throughout  the  paper,  which  will  be  demonstrated  in  both 
research  and  discussion,  is  that  Christian  fundamentalist  beliefs,  when  put  into  practice, 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  requirements  to  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in 
the  pluralistic  military  environment.  Chaplains  who  hold  these  beliefs  must  either 
moderate  their  actions  and  refrain  from  imposing  their  theology  and  values  on  others,  or 
risk  infringing  the  rights  of  their  soldiers. 

Fundamentalism  Defined 

In  modern  society,  the  term  “fundamentalism”  has  varied  meanings.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  to  establish  what  the  author  means  by  the  term.  The  origin  of  the  term 
stems  from  early  twentieth  century  Protestantism.  A  group  of  conservative  Protestants 
was  very  concerned  about  the  apparent  lack  of  morals  and  values  in  society  and  the 
inability  of  people  of  faith  to  effectively  speak  to  this  problem.  In  response,  they 
published  a  series  of  pamphlets  meant  to  point  Christians  back  to  the  basics  of  the  faith, 
expressing  their  conviction  that  these  basics  provide  the  critical  foundation  for  any  who 
are  truly  religious.  They  called  these  pamphlets  “The  Fundamentals,”  and  in  so  doing 
tagged  themselves  with  the  label  “fundamentalists.”3 

The  pamphlets  consisted  of  over  ninety  articles  written  by  respected  pastors  and 
theologians  and  published  for  free  distribution  “to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  missionaries, 
Sunday  School  superintendents,  and  others  engaged  in  aggressive  Christian  work 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world.”4  At  least  one  quarter  of  the  articles,  such  as 
“Fallacies  of  the  Higher  Criticism”5  and  “The  Holy  Scriptures  and  Modern  Negations,”6 
were  concerned  with  defending  the  origin  and  authorship  of  Bible  against  modern 
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biblical  scholarship  and  literary  criticism.  Along  with  this  emphasis  on  Biblical  criticism, 

The  Fundamentals  also  contains  an  entire  series  of  articles  devoted  to  evangelism.  The 

place  of  evangelism  in  their  movement  is  best  expressed  by  the  words  of  Robert  Speer. 

“God  in  truth,  is  known  only  where  men  have  been  in  contact  with  the  message  of  the 

historic  Christ.  This  simple  fact  involves  a  sufficient  missionary  responsibility.”7 

These  early  fundamentalists  were  certain  the  values  in  society  were  in  rapid 

decline,  and  science  and  many  non-Christian  philosophies  and  attitudes  were  largely  to 

blame.  Heinz  Streib,  in  his  article  “The  Question  of  Salvation  and  Faith-based 

Radicalism,”  sums  up  many  of  the  core  beliefs  of  the  fundamentalist  movement. 

inerrancy  or  infallibility  of  the  holy  scripture  as  a  whole;  literal 
understanding  of,  and  authoritative  belief  in,  a  selection  of  basic 
propositions  (which,  in  early  Protestant  fundamentalism,  included  virgin 
birth,  bodily  resurrection  and  the  return  of  Jesus);  rejection  of  the  results  of 
modern  science  wherever  they  contradict  fundamentalist  teachings;  and 
the  claim  that  only  people  subscribing  to  these  fundamentals  are  truly 
religious.8 

Nancy  Ammerman,  Professor  of  Sociology  of  Religion  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  suggests  that  “this  movement  provided  for  its  followers  an 
explanation  for  the  apparent  decline  of  Christian  civilization  and  a  language  in  which  to 
describe  their  traditional  orthodoxy.”9  As  the  effects  of  scientific  study  and  new 
technologies  exploded  on  the  scene,  conservative  Christians  felt  the  need  to  draw  battle 
lines  and  defend  the  faith  against  this  assault  which  threatened  some  of  their  traditional 
beliefs. 

A  classic  example  of  the  fundamentalist  mindset  was  the  “Butler  Bill”  passed  in 
Tennessee  in  1925  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  "any  theory  that  denies  the  story  of  the 
Divine  Creation  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  to  teach  instead  that  man  has 
descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals."10  This  legislation  led  to  the  infamous  Scopes 
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Trial  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  in  which  a  prominent  politician,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
faced  off  against  defense  attorney  Clarence  Darrow.  Darrow  was  defending  a  high 
school  biology  teacher  accused  of  teaching  evolution  in  his  classroom.  For  the 
fundamentalist  believer  the  matter  of  the  theory  of  evolution  versus  the  biblical  creation 
story  was  an  either/or  situation.  You  could  not  believe  in  one  without  totally  rejecting  the 
other. 

Ammerman  explains  that  the  mission  to  save  human  souls  was  a  critical  strategy 
used  by  fundamentalists  in  the  early  years,  with  the  “call  to  evangelism”  as  an 
overarching  theme  of  the  period  after  1925. 11  While  the  numbers  and  visibility  of  this 
group  experienced  periods  of  ebb  and  flow  over  the  next  fifty  years,  this  evangelistic 
fervor  carried  through  into  the  late  twentieth  century  as  fundamentalists  affected  a 
resurgence.  They  built  on  the  original  networks  created  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
building  churches  popular  for  many  because  they  provided  “a  haven  where  life  makes 
sense.  In  chaotic  times  and  places,  when  individuals  and  communities  are  searching  for 
moorings,  the  certainty  and  clarity  of  fundamentalism  often  seems  appealing.”12 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  the  Christian  fundamentalist 
movement  was  regaining  strength  and  visibility,  the  term  “fundamentalist”  was  gaining 
broader  use,  referring  to  members  of  any  faith  group  who  struggle  against  the  threat  the 
modern  world  poses  to  the  basic  beliefs  of  their  faith.  Richard  Antoun,  an  anthropologist 
who  specializes  in  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  studies,  defines  fundamentalism  as  “a 
response  to  the  questioning  of  the  great  religious  traditions — Islam,  Christianity, 
Judaism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism — in  the  changing  world.”13  Despite  the  broader  use  by 
some  scholars  today,  in  this  paper  the  author’s  use  of  the  term  “fundamentalist”  will  be 
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limited  to  its  original  meaning,  relating  only  to  members  of  the  Protestant  Christian  faith, 
and  not  to  members  of  other  faith  traditions. 

“Evangelicalism”  is  a  term  sometimes  confused  with  “fundamentalism”.  This  term, 
which  is  currently  an  acceptable  label  for  certain  individuals  and  even  for  entire 
Protestant  Christian  organizations,14  is  occasionally  used  interchangeably  with 
fundamentalism.  However,  its  origin  and  usage  dates  back  centuries  before  the  advent 
of  fundamentalism,  and  it  covers  a  more  wide-reaching  and  diverse  set  of  views.15 
Noting  that  there  may  be  some  argument  about  the  degree  to  which  the  terms  are 
similar,  the  author  will  attempt  to  consistently  use  the  term  “fundamentalist”,  unless  a 
source  specifically  uses  the  term  “evangelical”. 

Drawing  on  the  common  points  from  the  previous  paragraphs,  the  definition  of  a 
“fundamentalist”  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  a  “fundamentalist”  is  one  who  believes 
the  Bible  is  the  inerrant  authority  on  faith  and  life,  salvation  is  achieved  only  through 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  he  or  she  has  a  personal  responsibility  to  share  this  belief 
with  non-Christians.  Only  those  who  believe  these  things  are  truly  religious,  and  these 
basic  beliefs  held  by  fundamentalists  are  under  attack  today  by  modern  science  and 
lifestyles. 

Now  that  the  term  is  defined,  it  is  important  to  consider  why  the  specific  beliefs 
held  by  fundamentalists  might  be  a  concern  for  the  chaplaincy.  At  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  that  a  gathering  of  Christians  with  a  very  strong  values  system  and  a  sense  that 
society  needs  to  get  “back  to  the  basics”  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Army.  But  the 
problem  lies  in  the  fundamentalist’s  compulsion  to  conform  the  rest  of  society  to  meet 
these  basic  standards.  Nancy  Ammerman  describes  the  “we-they”  attitude  prevalent 
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within  the  ranks  of  the  fundamentalists.  “Fundamentalists  think  they  have  the  truth  and 
think  that  others  should  accept  and  live  by  that  truth... There  are  clear  lines  of  social 
demarcation  between  believers  and  non-believers.”16 

It  is  not  unusual,  and  maybe  even  essential,  that  whatever  belief  system  a 
person  espouses  is  something  that  one  feels  to  be  “the  truth.”  The  big  three  faith  groups 
who  have  a  common  ancestor  in  Abraham  (Islam,  Judaism,  and  Christianity),  all 
operate  under  the  assumption  that  they  are  bearers  of  the  truth.  While  there  are  points 
of  agreement  among  members  of  all  three  groups,  there  are  also  many  points  of 
contention.  These  differences  have  been  a  source  of  conflict  over  the  centuries.  Some 
Christians,  Muslims,  and  Jews  have  chosen  to  “agree  to  disagree”  in  order  to  co-exist 
peacefully  with  each  other.  Others,  however,  are  not  comfortable  with  just  letting  these 
differences  go  unresolved. 

A  fundamentalist  cannot  rest  easy  when  confronted  by  opposing  religious  values. 
There  is  a  sense,  among  those  who  hold  strong  fundamentalist  beliefs,  that  anyone  who 
believes  differently  is,  in  effect,  the  enemy.  In  fact,  Antoun  suggests  that  there  is  a  dual 
sense  of  both  an  external  and  internal  enemy.  The  external  enemy  consists  of  those 
who  are  not  professing  Christians  at  all.  But  there  also  exists  an  internal  enemy,  those 
who  “...claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  but  accept  the  norms  laid  down  by  the  state  and 
other  nonreligious  institutions  in  their  daily  lives  and  cavort  with  members  of  secular 
society  (e.g.,  the  National  Council  of  Churches).”17 

Evangelism,  which  is  defined  as  “preaching  of,  or  zealous  effort  to  spread,  the 
gospel,”18  has  been  common  practice  in  the  armed  forces,  where  members  of  all  ranks 
have  reached  out  to  their  peers  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  into  the  Christian  fold. 
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Historically,  some  fundamentalist  chaplains  and  their  endorsing  organizations  have 
seen  the  search  for  converts  as  the  key  mission  of  their  military  duty.  In  the  1950s,  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  (NAE)  openly  professed  (in  a  printed  article)  that 
half  of  those  who  enter  military  service  have  no  church  or  religious  connection,  and 
even  those  who  claimed  to  be  Protestant  often  did  so  only  because  their  parents  went 
to  church.  “They  have  no  practical  Christian  experience.  This  is  a  ripe  harvest  field  in 
which  our  chaplains  are  working.”19  The  NAE  was  endorsing  chaplains  with  the  distinct 
mission  to  evangelize  these  service  members.  The  NAE  was  also  concerned  about  the 
predominance  of  Catholic  chaplains,  and  urged  evangelical  pastors  to  sign  up  for 
service  to  help  level  the  playing  field.  “Evangelicals  must  not  fail  the  proportionately 
large  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  anxious  that  the  New  Testament 
Gospel  be  preached,  and  a  real  evangelistic  work  be  carried  on  by  our  chaplains.”20 

Loveland  describes  the  situation  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  through  the  eyes  of 
the  evangelical  chaplains,  stating  they  “...found  numerous  opportunities  to  engage  in 
evangelization  and  exploited  them  to  the  fullest.  Some  used  personal  conferences  and 
consultations  to  advantage.”  One  chaplain  stated  that  the  many  opportunities  to  counsel 
with  service  members  about  personal  problems  were  “...all  potential  opportunities  to 
personally  witness  to  a  man  about  his  need  of  Christ.”  This  constituted,  in  the  words  of 
one  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  chaplain,  “a  ‘tailor-made’  mission  field  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel.”21 

There  exists  no  regulation  or  law  specifically  prohibiting  evangelistic  outreach  by 
chaplains  to  the  Soldiers  and  Families  they  serve.  The  chaplains  who  conducted  such 
outreach  in  the  past  were  not  bending  any  rules  and  were  not  singled  out  as 
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troublemakers.  But  today  their  actions  might  be  seen  in  a  different  light.  The  pluralistic 
nature  of  the  military  community,  with  its  very  broad  base  of  faith  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  makes  it  a  virtual  minefield  for  the  budding  evangelist.  It  would  be 
tempting  to  see  today’s  diverse  soldier  population  as  a  “ripe  harvest  field”  even  more 
promising  than  in  the  1950s.  Yet  the  Army’s  focus  on  values,  especially  the  value  of 
“respect”,  means  a  chaplain  should  support  another  person’s  right  to  believe  and 
worship  as  he  or  she  chooses. 

Thus  the  dilemma  exists  for  fundamentalist  chaplains:  they  are  expected  to 
evangelize  those  who  do  not  hold  the  “correct”  beliefs,  yet  are  required  to  respect  a 
soldier’s  right  to  choose  his  or  her  religious  beliefs.  How  can  they  quietly  stand  by  and 
let  the  enemy  win  the  battle?  This  is  the  tightrope  that  every  chaplain  must  walk,  but  is 
especially  challenging  for  the  fundamentalist. 

Legal  Questions 

Having  discussed  the  definition  of  fundamentalism  and  the  theology  and 
practices  associated  with  it,  this  paper  will  now  consider  the  legal  basis  for  the 
chaplaincy.  In  recent  years,  litigation  has  ranged  from  complaints  about  the  practices  of 
individual  chaplains  and  their  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  public  prayer  to  discrimination 
against  chaplains  in  the  promotion  process.22  One  lawsuit  which  challenged  the 
constitutionality,  and  thus  the  very  existence,  of  the  chaplaincy  produced  what  may  be 
the  most  important  legal  decision  in  the  history  of  the  chaplaincy. 

In  1979  two  Harvard  law  students  began  litigation  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  claiming  that  a  government  sponsored  military  chaplaincy  violated  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  and  that  “...the  Army  chaplaincy,  as 
presently  constituted,  inhibited  the  free  exercise  rights  of  some  soldiers  because  of  the 
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absence  of  other  than  Christian  and  Jewish  Army  chaplains.”23  The  proceedings  for  this 
suit,  filed  as  Katcoff  v.  Marsh,  carried  on  over  a  number  of  years.  The  case  was  not 
finally  dismissed  until  1986.  The  court  settled  in  favor  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and,  by  proxy,  the  Army  Chaplaincy,  yet  there  were  still  a  number  of  things  left 
unresolved  by  the  court  findings. 

The  key  complaint  presented  by  Joel  Katcoff  and  Allen  Wieder  was  that  the  mere 
existence  of  a  chaplaincy,  funded  and  supported  by  the  U.S.  government,  constituted 
the  sanctioning  of  a  state  religion.  They  claimed  this  violated  the  First  Amendment 
clause  stating  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;”24  They  argued  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  First 
Amendment  entanglements  was  to  use  civilian  clergy  in  place  of  military  chaplains.  In 
response,  a  team  of  lawyers  for  the  defense,  which  included  Rabbi  Israel  Drazin,  an 
Army  chaplain  who  also  held  a  law  degree,  presented  a  compelling  argument  that 
civilian  clergy  were  unable  to  fulfill  the  requirements.  They  demonstrated  something 
which  the  plaintiffs  failed  to  take  into  account:  “that  civilian  clergy  could  not  function  on 
the  battlefield... civilians,  because  they  lacked  the  training,  experience,  acceptance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  military,  would  be  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  religious 
services.”25 

The  crux  of  the  case  weighed  on  the  balance  between  two  phrases  in  the  First 
Amendment:  “no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion”  and  “[no  law]  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.”  Since  chaplains,  regardless  of  faith  background,  are 
expected  to  either  perform  or  provide  religious  services  for  all  Soldiers  and  their 
families26,  the  plaintiffs  could  not  successfully  argue  that  paying  for  and  supporting 
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clergy  from  specific  denominations  constituted  the  establishment  of  religion.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  were  able  to  convince  the  judges  that  removing 

the  chaplaincy  from  existence  would  in  fact  place  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in 

jeopardy.  Drazin  and  Currey,  in  their  book  about  this  landmark  case,  describe  the  basis 

for  the  Second  Circuit  Court  decision  which  was  given  in  1985. 

The  judges  described  the  primary  function  of  military  chaplains  as  the 
engagement  ‘in  activities  designed  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  a 
pluralistic  military  community.’  They  noted  that  soldiers  had  unique 
needs.... The  decision  spoke  of  the  ‘mobile,  deployable  nature’  of  the 
military,  the  special  and  serious  stresses  encountered  by  its  members,  the 
separation,  loneliness,  strange  surroundings,  fears,  financial  hardships, 
and  family  problems  faced  by  soldiers.  In  providing  chaplains,  ‘the  Army 
has  proceeded  on  the  premise  that  having  uprooted  the  soldiers  from  their 
natural  habitats  it  owes  them  a  duty  to  satisfy  their  Free  Exercise  rights, 
especially  since  the  failure  to  do  so  would  diminish  morale,  thereby 
weakening  our  national  defense.’27 

The  court  suggested  that  there  may  be  some  gray  areas  regarding  the 
establishment  clause,  but  the  need  for  soldiers  to  be  afforded  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  took  precedence.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  court  described  the 
environment  as  a  “pluralistic  military  community.”  Both  of  these  concepts,  together, 
constitute  the  primary  legal  basis  for  the  existence  of  the  chaplaincy  today:  a  chaplain’s 
primary  purpose  is  to  ensure  that,  in  the  pluralistic  military  community,  all  soldiers  have 
the  opportunity  to  practice  their  First  Amendment  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Unfortunately,  this  stated  purpose  for  the  chaplaincy  is  also  its  Achilles’  heel.  Some 
years  after  the  court  case,  Chaplain  Drazin  issued  a  warning  about  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  threat  to  the  chaplaincy.  “The  chaplaincy  could  be  destroyed... by  its 
own  members  if  they  were  insensitive  to  soldiers’  free  exercise  rights.”  Fie  felt  that  “free 
exercise  was  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  chaplaincy,  without  which  it  had  neither  rationale 
nor  constitutional  basis.”28 
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In  summary,  the  court  was  willing  to  overlook  what  might  possibly  be  a  threat  to 
the  establishment  clause  in  order  to  ensure  the  free  exercise  for  soldiers.  Therefore, 
chaplains  must  embrace  pluralism29  or,  at  a  bare  minimum,  tolerate  it.  If  they  do  not 
support  soldiers  and  their  families  in  pursuit  of  their  chosen  faith  practices,  they  threaten 
the  very  legal  basis  for  their  existence. 

It  is  precisely  this  requirement  to  provide  religious  support  in  a  pluralistic 
environment  that  led  the  Department  of  Defense  to  conclude  that  chaplain  services  are 
“inherently  governmental.”30  As  mentioned  previously,  Katcoff  and  Wieder  argued  that 
civilian  clergy  could  be  hired  to  work  in  the  place  of  military  chaplains,  but  the  federal 
government  recognized  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs.  Department 
of  Defense  Instruction  (DODI)  1 100.22  explains  that  while  “the  Department  of  Defense 
can  and  does  contract  for  religious  ministry  from  individual  faiths,  the  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  contract  for  the  type  of  religious  pluralism  required  in  operational 
environments.”31 

Over  the  years  since  Katcoff  v.  Marsh,  a  number  of  incidents  have  drawn 
attention  to  some  of  the  gray  areas  in  the  law.32  In  2008,  two  professors  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  noted  that  “constitutional  issues  involving  the  military 
chaplaincy  have  progressed  from  a  low  simmer  to  a  rolling  boil.”33  In  their  article 
“Instruments  of  Accommodation:  The  Military  Chaplaincy  and  the  Constitution,”  Ira  Lupu 
and  Robert  Tuttle  reviewed  these  challenges  and  concluded  that  when  viewed  “through 
the  legal  prism  of  permissive  accommodation,”  the  military  chaplaincy’s  “basic  features 
appear  to  fit  comfortably  within  our  constitutional  tradition.”34  They  did,  however,  have 
some  real  concern  about  certain  specific  practices  within  the  chaplaincy. 
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Like  Drazin,  Lupu  and  Tuttle  were  worried  about  chaplain  insensitivity  to  soldiers’ 

free  exercise  rights,  especially  pertaining  to  the  act  of  proselytization.  They  noted  that 

while  chaplains  (or  any  officers,  for  that  matter)  are  forbidden  to  harass  soldiers  about 

their  faith  choices,  or  use  non-religious  events  as  an  opportunity  to  proselytize, 

“chaplains  may  argue  that  proselytizing  is  an  essential  part  of  their  ministry,  and — as 

long  as  performed  in  a  non-coercive  manner — is  fully  consistent  with  service  members’ 

rights  of  free  exercise.”35  The  chaplaincy  has  resolved  this  particular  dilemma  by 

defining  proselytizing  and  evangelizing  as  two  separate  and  distinct  activities,  one  which 

is  expressly  forbidden  (proselytizing)  and  the  other  which  is  not  (evangelizing.)  This 

topic  will  be  explored  further  at  another  point  in  this  paper. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  improper  proselytizing,  Lupu  and  Tuttle  expressed  concern 

that  something  as  simple  as  pastoral  care,  inappropriately  provided  by  chaplains  in 

combat  zones,  might  tread  on  the  rights  of  soldiers. 

In  a  remote  area,  the  service  member  who  wishes  to  confide  in  a  chaplain 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  of  choice;  unless  he  waits  for  the 
occasional  visit  of  clergy  of  different  faiths  to  provide  formal  worship,  the 
service  member  will  have  contact  only  with  the  unit’s  assigned 
chaplain.... The  temporal  and  spatial  likelihood  of  grave  physical  danger, 
the  absence  of  a  service  member’s  choice  of  particular  faith  affiliation  on 
the  part  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  lack  of  formal  supervision  cumulatively 
present  a  significant  risk  of  unwanted  religious  persuasion  in  this  context.36 

They  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  “unwanted  religious  persuasion”  is  to 

develop  standards  that  “prohibit  pro-active,  chaplain-initiated  religious  persuasion  by 

chaplains  in  any  context  in  which  service  members  might  be  regarded  as  both 

vulnerable  and  deprived  of  adequate  choice  of  religious  confidant.”37  This  approach 

seems  rather  heavy-handed  and  legalistic.  It  would  so  tie  the  hands  of  chaplains  that 

they  could  hardly  speak  to  soldiers  without  fear  of  a  legal  complaint.  There  may  be  a 
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more  moderate  approach  that  both  buffers  soldiers  from  unwanted  religious  counsel  yet 
keeps  the  full  range  of  skill  and  talent  offered  by  the  chaplain  available  to  them. 

Pluralism  Challenges  in  the  Chaplaincy 

Following  Katcoff  v.  Marsh,  the  Army  chaplaincy  paid  more  attention  to  the  need 
for  pluralism.  However,  this  emphasis  on  pluralism  does  not  change  the  obligation  for 
chaplains  to  remain  faithful  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith  groups.  There  will  always  remain  a 
delicate  balance  between  the  two.  In  her  book  American  Evangelicals  and  the  U.S. 
Military,  Loveland  suggests  that  the  chaplaincy  has  been  fairly  successful  in  maintaining 
this  balance  by  encouraging  both  loyalty  to  denomination  and  cooperative  pluralism.38 
Army  field  manuals  stress  that  the  spiritual  authority  for  chaplains  is  derived  from  their 
religious  organization,  not  from  the  military,  and  they  perform  chaplain  duties  within  the 
principles  of  their  respective  churches.39  But  just  as  chaplains  are  required  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  religious  communities  they  represent,  they  also  work  within  a 
government  institution  with  a  diversity  of  faith  groups.  So  the  churches  must  ensure  that 
the  clergypersons  they  endorsed  for  the  chaplaincy  can  manage  activities  in  the 
pluralistic  environment  while  remaining  true  to  their  denominations.  To  help  establish 
standards  and  provide  support  for  this  endorsement  process,  an  organization  was 
formed  in  1982  bringing  together  official  representatives  of  all  the  faith  communities  who 
endorse  clergypersons  for  service  as  chaplains  in  the  armed  forces.  Known  as  the 
National  Conference  on  Ministry  to  the  Armed  Forces  (NCMAF),  they  developed  a  code 
of  ethics  that  recognizes  both  the  direction  given  by  an  ecclesiastical  endorser  and  the 
need  to  respect  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  others.40 

Unfortunately,  not  all  chaplains  have  fully  embraced  the  concept  of  cooperative 
pluralism.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  emphasis  some  Christian  religious 
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bodies  place  on  conversion  of  those  who  are  not  Christian.  A  fundamentalist  chaplain 
may  feel  that  his  or  her  personal  responsibility  to  share  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
non-Christians  conflicts  with  the  concept  of  religious  tolerance  and  inter-religious 
dialogue.41  Loveland  described  a  situation  in  the  1990s,  when  evangelical  chaplains  felt 
tension  between  their  beliefs  and  the  system  of  cooperative  pluralism.  In  an  article  for 
Military  Chaplains’  Review,  one  chaplain  recalled  witnessing  “handwringing  sessions 
when  our  most  orthodox  brethren  [sic]  have  lamented  the  possibility  of  Buddhist,  Baha’i, 
Hare  Krishna,  or  even — Heaven  forbid! — ‘Moonie’  Chaplains  entering  our  well-paid 
inner  sanctum.”42  Another  chaplain  related  experiences  of  interaction  with 
fundamentalist  chaplains  who,  despite  the  expectation  of  cooperative  pluralism,  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  subversive  and  immoral  because  his  beliefs  did  not  match  theirs.43 
Chaplain  Thomas  Schreck,  a  Unitarian  Universalist  chaplain,  recounts  conversations  in 
which  he  was  asked  “How  can  you  wear  a  cross?”  and,  “How  can  you  be  a  chaplain?” 
and,  “Don’t  you  know  you’ll  die  in  your  sins?”  “Based  upon  his  experiences,  Shreck 
questioned  whether  most  military  personnel  truly  accepted  religious  pluralism  in  the 
armed  forces.  ‘If  many  members  of  our  community  cannot  deal  with  chaplains  who 
express  their  religious  humanism,  how  shall  they  ever  deal  with  chaplains  who  worship 
Buddha,  Baha’u’llah,  or  the  Guru  Maharaji?’  he  asked.”44 

Chaplain  Shreck’s  prediction  that  many  chaplains  would  have  difficulty  accepting 
someone  whose  faith  practices  are  very  different  from  the  Christian  tradition  was  put  to 
the  test  in  1994,  when  the  Army  accessioned  the  first  Muslim  chaplain  into  the  armed 
forces.45  According  to  one  observer,  when  Chaplain  Abdul-Rasheed  Muhammad  came 
to  Ft.  Bragg  for  his  first  assignment,  he  was  not  well  received  by  some  of  the  other 
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chaplains.  A  female  Jewish  Chaplain  from  that  post  stated  that  she  was  astonished  to 
hear  many  of  her  Christian  peers  saying  this  new  Muslim  chaplain  was  evil,  and  that 
they  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  him.  She  felt  it  was  rather  ironic  that  she, 
a  Rabbi,  might  be  the  best  advocate  for  an  Imam  in  this  first  assignment!46 

As  a  junior  chaplain  on  active  duty,  I  had  an  eye-opening  experience  when  I 
deployed  with  62nd  Medical  Group  to  Somalia  in  1993.  Early  in  the  deployment  an  officer 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints47  (LDS)  made  an  appointment  to  see  me 
and  asked,  very  hesitantly,  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  an  LDS  service.  I  was 
amazed  at  how  wary  this  company  grade  officer  was  in  making  this  request,  and  asked 
her  why  she  was  so  reluctant  to  speak  with  me.  She  explained  that  in  the  past  when  she 
or  her  LDS  peers  had  approached  a  chaplain  for  help  they  had  been  strongly  rebuffed. 
They  felt  as  if  they  were  persona  non  grata,  and  could  expect  no  help  from  chaplains 
who  did  not  share  the  same  faith  practices.  I  was  appalled  that  their  experience  had 
been  one  of  such  intolerance.  Also,  during  the  same  deployment,  I  was  frustrated  by 
senior  chaplains  who  were  unwilling  to  assist  her  in  finding  a  space  for  two  Muslim 
soldiers  to  pray.  I  finally  resorted  to  meeting  with  the  Pakistani  Liaison  Officer  who 
offered  the  soldiers  the  opportunity  to  pray  with  his  troops. 

The  LDS  or  Muslim  issues  might  seem  rather  tame  today,  considering  some  of 
the  diversity  challenges  that  have  arisen  since  that  time.  The  first  Wiccan48  Open 
Circle49  rituals  on  a  military  installation  were  held  at  Ft.  Hood,  Texas,  in  1997.  These 
meetings  created  a  firestorm  of  response  in  the  press,  and  the  organization  endured 
over  “two  years  of  political  attacks  from  clergy,  conservative  lobbying  groups,  and 
members  of  Congress.”50  In  the  midst  of  this  firestorm,  the  chaplaincy  acquitted  itself 
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quite  well  as  an  institution,  standing  firm  on  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  Fort  Hood 
Wiccans  to  have  a  designated  location  on  post  for  their  rituals.51  There  remain  individual 
chaplains,  however,  who  do  not  willingly  protect  the  rights  of  Wiccan  soldiers  to  practice 
their  faith.  In  2006  a  chaplain  serving  in  Balad,  Iraq,  considered  changing  his 
endorsement  from  Christian  to  Wiccan.  His  efforts  stalled  because  his  proposed 
endorser  (the  Sacred  Well  Congregation,)  did  not  meet  all  of  the  DOD  requirements  to 
endorse  chaplains.52  Once  his  intentions  became  public,  many  of  his  chaplain  peers 
refused  to  interact  with  him  and  considered  him  a  “traitor.”53 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  faced  by  a  fundamentalist  chaplain  may  be 
working  with  female  chaplains.  A  fundamentalist  Christian  who  believes  the  Bible  is  the 
inerrant  authority  on  faith  and  life  will  typically  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a  woman  in  a 
church  leadership  position.  Quoting  passages  from  Paul’s  letters  to  the  Corinthians54 
and  Timothy55,  even  an  organization  as  mainstream  as  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
teaches  that  “women  are  not  in  public  worship  to  assume  a  role  of  authority  over  men 
lest  confusion  reign  in  the  local  church.”  As  a  result,  they  do  not  support  the  ordination 
of  women  to  leadership  roles  in  the  church.56  Conversely,  many  churches  support  the 
ordination  of  women  and  endorse  female  clergy  for  the  military  chaplaincy.  There  are 
currently  64  women  serving  on  active  duty  as  Army  chaplains.57  This  constitutes  a 
dilemma  for  those  chaplains  who  believe  that  women  should  not  serve  in  positions  of 
religious  leadership.  How  can  they  serve  with  women  who  have  been  given  this 
authority?  As  military  chaplains,  they  must  accept  that  in  the  pluralistic  military 
community  they  will  encounter  and  must  work  with  these  women.  Some  chaplains  have 
managed  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  work  quite  collegially  with  their  chaplain  sisters. 
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Others  have  not.  When  I  was  in  the  Chaplain  Basic  course  in  1984  I  was  told  by  some 
of  my  fundamentalist  male  colleagues  that  I  should  not  be  there.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
women  in  the  current  version  of  the  Chaplain  Basic  course  are  still  enduring  harassment 
from  fundamentalist  peers  who  tell  these  women  they  do  not  belong  there  and  should 
leave.58 

These  anecdotal  situations  demonstrate  that  within  the  chaplaincy  there  exist 
pockets  of  intolerance.  That  intolerance  represents  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  views  of 
others,  and  a  failure  to  embrace  the  pluralistic  environment  in  which  chaplains  work.  In 
a  corps  of  approximately  1650  Army  chaplains  on  active  duty,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
to  find  a  few  people  who  are  intolerant  of  the  religious  views  of  others.  While  there  is  no 
indication  that  these  problems  have  reached  epidemic  proportion,  it  is  still  an  issue 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Even  a  small  group  of  chaplains  who  do  not  support  the  pluralistic  nature  of  this 
ministry  could  be  a  threat  to  the  chaplaincy’s  ability  to  provide  for  the  soldiers’  free 
exercise  of  religion.  In  today’s  Army,  it  is  not  unusual  for  units  to  be  deployed  across  a 
wide  geographic  area  of  operations.  It  is  common  for  one  chaplain  to  serve  as  the  single 
source  of  religious  support  for  a  number  of  isolated  Forward  Operating  Bases  and 
Combat  Outposts.  If  that  chaplain  is  intolerant  of  the  wide  variety  of  religious  beliefs 
represented  in  his  or  her  unit,  that  chaplain  may  fail  to  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of 
those  soldiers.  And  yet,  as  described  by  Drazin,  ensuring  the  free  exercise  is  the 
primary  basis  for  the  existence  of  the  chaplaincy. 

Fortunately,  there  are  methods  in  place  to  help  ensure  that  religious 
professionals  serving  as  chaplains  are  able  to  provide  support  for  the  wide  variety  of 
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faith  groups  they  may  encounter.  But  are  these  methods  enough,  or  should  the 
chaplaincy  consider  adjustments  to  policy  and  regulations? 

Accessions,  Training,  and  Supervision 

A  clergyperson  who  wishes  to  join  the  Army  must  pass  through  two  gates  in 
order  to  be  accessioned  as  a  chaplain.  First,  an  official  representative  of  a  faith 
community  recognized  by  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  must  endorse  the 
individual  as  fully  qualified  and  capable  of  representing  that  faith  group  in  the  armed 
forces  as  a  chaplain.  Second,  a  board  convened  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Chaplains  must 
consider  the  prospective  chaplain’s  file  and,  if  he  or  she  is  deemed  fit  for  military 
service,  select  the  applicant  for  military  service. 

At  this  time,  most  communities  of  faith  which  endorse  individuals  for  ministry  in 
the  armed  forces  participate  in  NCMAF,  the  consortium  of  endorsing  agents  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  paper.  This  organization  has  expressed  their  expectations  for  ethical 
behavior  by  chaplains  through  the  Code  of  Ethics  printed  in  Appendix  1 .  The  code 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  environment  in  which  ministry  is  performed.  The  third 
statement  affirms:  “I  understand  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  that  I 
will  function  in  a  pluralistic  environment  with  chaplains  of  other  religious  bodies  to 
provide  for  ministry  to  all  military  personnel  and  their  families  entrusted  to  my  care.”59 
The  subsequent  statement  describes  the  proper  approach  by  which  a  chaplain  operates 
in  this  pluralistic  environment. 

I  will  seek  to  provide  for  pastoral  care  and  ministry  to  persons  of  religious 
bodies  other  than  my  own  within  my  area  of  responsibility  with  the  same 
investment  of  myself  as  I  give  to  members  of  my  own  religious  body.  I  will 
work  collegially  with  chaplains  of  religious  bodies  other  than  my  own  as 
together  we  seek  to  provide  as  full  a  ministry  as  possible  to  our  people.  I 
will  respect  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  my  colleagues  and  those  to  whom 
I  minister.  When  conducting  services  of  worship  that  include  persons  of 
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other  than  my  religious  body,  I  will  draw  upon  those  beliefs,  principles,  and 
practices  that  we  have  in  common.60 

As  the  first  gatekeeper  in  the  accessions  process,  endorsing  agents  may  use  this 

code  as  a  baseline  for  the  qualities  they  seek  in  chaplains  from  their  organizations. 

However,  there  is  no  legal  requirement  for  prospective  chaplains  to  swear  or  affirm  that 

they  will  abide  by  the  NCMAF  code.  Therefore,  the  Chaplain  Accessions  Board,  as  the 

second  gatekeeper  in  the  process,  requires  that  an  applicant  submit  a  signed  statement 

which  is  similar  in  content  to  the  NCMAF  Code  of  Ethics. 

While  remaining  faithful  to  my  denominational  beliefs  and  practices,  I 
understand  that,  as  a  chaplain,  I  must  be  sensitive  to  religious  pluralism 
and  will  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  military  personnel,  their 
families,  and  other  authorized  personnel  served  by  the  Army.  I  further 
understand  that,  while  the  Army  places  a  high  value  on  the  rights  of  its 
members  to  observe  the  tenets  of  their  respective  religions, 
accommodation  is  based  on  military  need  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.61 

Two  further  resources  are  available  to  the  Chaplain  Accessions  Board  members 
as  they  assess  the  ability  of  the  applicants  to  minister  in  a  pluralistic  environment.  The 
prospective  chaplain  must  submit  a  one-page  essay  titled  “Why  I  Want  to  Be  An  Army 
Chaplain.”  This  essay  gives  the  board  insight  into  the  individual’s  theology  of  ministry 
and  purpose  for  applying  to  be  a  chaplain.  Also,  every  applicant  must  have  a  personal 
interview  with  an  Active  Duty  chaplain  who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  chaplain 
performing  the  interview  is  expected  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  operate  in  a 
pluralistic  environment  and  offer  his  or  her  insights  about  the  prospective  chaplain’s 
“willingness  to  work  cooperatively  with  chaplains  of  various  faith  groups,  ethnic 
backgrounds,  and  gender.”62 

Through  diligent  efforts  of  the  endorsing  agents  and  the  accessions  boards  there 
should  be  enough  data  to  make  informed  selections  of  Army  chaplains.  However,  as 
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evidenced  by  the  anecdotes  related  earlier  in  this  paper,  there  are  times  when  clergy 
who  are  not  comfortable  with  ministry  in  a  pluralistic  environment  are  commissioned  as 
chaplains.  Perhaps  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  definition  of  pluralism  or  the  wide 
variety  of  faith  practices  they  would  actually  encounter.  Perhaps  they  rationalized  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  “respect”  the  religious  views  of  other  persons  and  yet  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  convert  them.  For  whatever  reason,  these  chaplains  will  have  a 
difficult  time  tolerating  those  with  divergent  beliefs,  and  may  fail  to  respect  the  rights  of 
their  soldiers.  What,  then,  are  the  options  for  guiding  these  chaplains  toward 
appropriate  behavior,  or  guiding  them  back  to  civilian  ministry?  The  options  include 
training,  counseling,  mentoring,  and  the  Officer  Evaluation  System. 

The  initial  entry  training  for  chaplains  provided  by  the  United  States  Army 
Chaplain  Center  and  School  (USACHCS)  is  a  critical  step  in  the  transformation  of 
civilian  clergypersons  into  military  chaplains.  An  examination  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
course,  known  as  Chaplain  Basic  Officer  Leader  Course  (CH-BOLC),  demonstrates  that 
USACHCS  takes  seriously  the  responsibility  to  prepare  chaplains  to  operate  in  a 
pluralistic  environment.63  Four  hours  of  classroom  time  are  allotted  for  specific 
coursework  on  pluralism  and  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  chaplaincy.  Another  twenty- 
two  hours  of  classroom  time  focus  the  student  on  ancillary  subjects  with  direct 
application  to  ministry  in  a  pluralistic  environment.64  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
hours  are  set  aside  for  instructors  to  coach  and  mentor  students  in  their  staff  groups. 
This  training  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  new  chaplains,  and  they  should  graduate 
from  their  CH-BOLC  course  with  an  appreciation  for  their  role  in  providing  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 
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A  fundamentalist  pastor  who  attends  CH-BOLC  will  find  it  difficult  to  complete  the 
training  without  recognizing  the  potential  conflict  between  a  conviction  to  share  the 
Gospel  with  a  soldier,  and  that  soldier’s  right  to  free  exercise  of  religion.  Some 
chaplains  will  successfully  resolve  the  conflict  by  adjusting  their  actions  to  conform  to 
the  expectations  for  ministry  in  a  pluralistic  environment.  Others  may  come  to  the 
realization  that  chaplaincy  in  the  armed  forces  is  not  for  them,  and  request  release  from 
military  service.  A  third  group  may  bury  feelings  of  frustration  with  the  system,  and 
continue  to  operate  according  to  their  personal  wishes.  By  their  actions,  this  group  can 
undermine  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  chaplaincy  and  threaten  its  right  to  exist. 
Chaplain  supervisors65  must  identify  members  of  this  third  group,  counsel  them,  and 
ensure  they  receive  proper  mentoring  from  senior  leaders. 

While  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  faith  groups  within  the  Army  Chaplain  Corps, 
most  units  have  only  one  chaplain,  and  that  chaplain  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
For  this  reason,  Army  regulations  state  that  the  professional  military  religious  leader 
must  “perform  or  provide  religious  support  that  meets  the  spiritual  and  religious 
requirements  of  the  unique  military  culture.”66  Supervisory  chaplains  help  their 
subordinate  chaplains  understand  the  difference  between  performing  and  providing 
religious  support  for  soldiers,  and  counsel  them  to  ensure  they  understand  the 
responsibility  to  provide  religious  support  for  all  members  of  the  unit.  The  supervisor  can 
also  arrange  for  someone  not  in  that  chaplain’s  rating  chain  to  serve  as  a  mentor, 
helping  to  guide  the  subordinate  chaplain  in  the  right  direction.  When  counseling  and 
mentoring  fail,  and  chaplains  continue  to  indicate  by  words  or  actions  that  they  are 
incapable  of  providing  religious  support  in  a  pluralistic  environment,  the  Officer 
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Evaluation  Report  (OER)  becomes  an  important  tool.  When  there  are  problems,  it  is 
essential  for  that  supervisor  to  provide  honest  input  on  the  OER  so  that  promotion  and 
schools  boards  can  make  informed  decisions. 

Recommendations 

The  Army  Chaplaincy  takes  seriously  its  responsibility  to  ensure  the  chaplain 
corps  is  filled  with  men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The 
accessions,  training,  mentoring  and  evaluation  of  chaplains  are  very  thorough,  yet 
further  steps  could  be  taken  to  help  the  chaplaincy  limit  instances  of  religious 
intolerance.  Following  are  a  few  recommendations  for  ways  the  chaplaincy  might  further 
strengthen  its  ability  to  support  ministry  in  a  pluralistic  environment.  Although  the 
primary  focus  for  this  paper  has  been  the  Army  chaplaincy,  it  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  “establishes  requirements  and  procedures  for  religious  organizations  to 
endorse  religious  ministry  professionals  for  the  chaplaincy.”67  Therefore,  some  of  the 
recommendations  will  involve  policy  decisions  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  accessions  process  is  critical  to  ensuring  chaplains  are  capable  of  providing 
for  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  Department  of  Defense  Instruction  (DoDI)  which 
provides  guidance  for  the  appointment  of  chaplains  for  the  military  departments  requires 
that  the  applicant  is  “willing  to  function  in  a  pluralistic  environment,”  and  will  “support 
directly  and  indirectly  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all  members  of  the  Military 
Services,  their  family  members,  and  other  persons  authorized  to  be  served  by  the 
military  chaplaincies.”68  This  statement  must  be  stronger.  The  Armed  Forces  Chaplains 
Board  (AFCB)69  should  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  this  DoDI  be 
amended  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  what  it  means  to  “function  in  a  pluralistic 
environment.”  Include  statements  similar  to  those  found  in  the  NCMAF  Code  of  Ethics, 
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such  as  “provide  for  pastoral  care  and  ministry  to  persons  of  religious  bodies  other  than 
their  own”  and  “respect  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  their  colleagues.” 

In  the  area  of  training,  the  topic  of  pluralism  seems  absent  from  chaplain  training 
levels  beyond  initial  entry.  An  initial  scan  of  the  curriculum  for  the  Chaplain  Captain 
Career  Course  (C4)  and  Chaplain  Brigade  Functional  Area  course  indicates  that  they  do 
not  specifically  address  the  need  for  pluralism.70  However,  both  provide  lessons  on  the 
topics  of  leadership,  supervision,  coaching  and  mentoring  which  would  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  revisit  pluralism  and  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  pluralism  challenges 
facing  a  chaplain  supervisor  at  the  brigade  level  are  twofold.  First,  a  chaplain  may 
supervise  a  subordinate  chaplain  who  is  intolerant  of  others,  and  will  need  to  recognize 
the  problem  and  be  aware  of  options  for  dealing  with  it.  Second,  chaplains  may  be 
supervising  others  who  represent  faith  groups  very  different  from  their  own.  These 
chaplains  must  honestly  evaluate  their  own  responses  and  make  sure  they  provide  the 
same  support  and  understanding  for  all  subordinates,  regardless  of  their  faith 
backgrounds.  Discussions  about  pluralism  and  free  exercise  should  occur  at  all  levels  of 
the  chaplaincy,  and  include  the  corps-wide  Chaplaincy  Annual  Sustainment  Training 
and  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  Senior  Leader  Development  Training. 

The  most  difficult  topic  that  should  be  addressed  is  the  question  of  evangelism. 
As  stated  in  the  NCMAF  code  of  ethics,  chaplains  and  their  endorsing  institutions 
declare:  “I  will  not  proselytize  from  other  religious  bodies.”  However,  the  code  continues 
by  adding  “but  I  retain  the  right  to  evangelize  those  who  are  not  affiliated.”71  This 
statement  leaves  a  rather  broad,  undefined  area  known  as  “those  who  are  not 
affiliated.”  What  is  meant  by  this  phrase?  Does  it  mean  “not  affiliated  with  some 
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recognized  faith  group”?  Perhaps  it  means  “not  affiliated  with  my  faith  group”,  or  even 
more  precisely,  “my  specific  denomination  or  sect”.  In  the  absence  of  a  definition,  each 
chaplain  is  free  to  interpret  this  as  he  or  she  chooses.  A  fundamentalist  chaplain  could 
choose  to  define  “not  affiliated”  as  someone  who  is  not  already  a  professing  Christian. 
This  would  mean  that  Muslim,  Buddhist,  or  professed  Atheist  soldiers  would  all  be 
appropriate  targets  for  evangelism.  Would  an  unsolicited,  unwelcomed  attempt  to 
convert  any  of  these  soldiers  jeopardize  their  rights  to  free  exercise  of  religion?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  any  of  the  aforementioned  soldiers  should  invite  discussion  or  show 
interest  in  learning  more  about  the  chaplain’s  faith  background,  is  the  chaplain  then  free 
to  share?  The  challenge,  therefore,  is  in  knowing  when  and  how  it  is  appropriate  to 
evangelize  another  soldier. 

Any  discussion  about  setting  parameters  for  evangelism  would  certainly  be 
contentious  and  not  easily  resolved.  However,  the  discussion  would  be  worthwhile,  and 
should  occur  between  the  AFCB  and  NCMAF.  The  AFCB  has  the  mission,  representing 
OSD,  to  promote  dialogue  about  religious  issues  with  civilian  organizations.72  The  AFCB 
could  encourage  NCMAF  to  more  explicitly  define  the  term  evangelism,  and  discuss 
appropriate  parameters  for  this  activity.  They  might  consider  adding  a  statement  to  the 
code  of  ethics  like  that  found  in  the  Association  for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (ACPE) 
Code  of  Professional  Ethics,  which  affirms:  “[ACPE  members]  approach  the  religious 
convictions  of  a  person,  group  and/or  CPE  student  with  respect  and  sensitivity;  avoid 
the  imposition  of  their  theology  or  cultural  values  on  those  served  or  supervised.”73 
Regardless  of  any  decision  made  by  NCMAF,  AFCB,  could  recommend  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  DoD  Instruction  regarding  appointment  of  chaplains 
include  parameters  for  appropriate  evangelistic  activities. 

Conclusion 

A  chaplain  is  the  Army’s  agent  for  ensuring  the  soldier’s  free  exercise  of  religion, 
and  as  such  bears  a  heavy  responsibility.  Chaplains  must  diligently  defend  their  soldiers 
and  advocate  on  their  behalf  with  those  who  seek  to  restrict  their  Constitutional  rights. 
This  paper  has  established  the  potential  conflict  with  the  Army  chaplaincy  stated 
mission  to  ensure  the  free  exercise  of  religion  when  the  chaplain  practices  Christian 
fundamentalism.  But  are  the  beliefs  held  by  a  fundamentalist  clergyperson  totally 
incompatible  with  service  as  an  Army  chaplain? 

After  reviewing  the  research  and  anecdotes  provided  in  the  paper,  I  conclude 
that  in  some,  but  not  all  cases,  fundamentalist  views  are  incompatible  with  service.  A 
fundamentalist  Christian  holds  very  strong  beliefs,  but  like  every  other  American  retains 
the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  those  beliefs.  However,  certain  tenets  of 
fundamentalism,  when  taken  to  extreme,  are  incompatible  with  other  soldiers’  rights  to 
free  exercise,  and  therefore  inappropriate  for  chaplains.  It  is  not  the  beliefs  themselves 
which  are  incompatible  with  chaplain  service,  but  the  practice.  If  by  attitude  and  action  a 
chaplain  does  not  respect  the  rights  of  others,  denigrates  those  who  believe  differently, 
and  refuses  to  work  collegially  with  peers,  that  chaplain  is  not  capable  of  performing  the 
inherently  governmental  functions  of  the  chaplaincy,  that  of  ensuring  free  exercise 
rights.  In  fact,  that  chaplain  threatens  the  free  exercise  of  soldiers  by  his  or  her  very 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  chaplain  respects  the  rights  of  others,  even  when 
their  beliefs  are  very  different,  that  chaplain  will  protect  them  and  their  right  to  free 
exercise. 
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Ultimately,  the  challenge  will  remain  for  all  chaplains:  to  live  and  work  in  an 
institution  in  which  they  are  required  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  their  endorsed  faith 
group  while  simultaneously  supporting  the  free  exercise  rights  of  others.  For  all 
chaplains,  this  means  maintaining  a  strong  sense  of  ethics  regarding  the  conduct  of 
evangelism  and  the  assistance  provided  for  all  soldiers.  More  specifically,  for  chaplains 
holding  fundamentalist  beliefs,  it  means  understanding  that  the  soldier,  not  the  chaplain, 
decides  when  the  interaction  between  the  two  should  be  inherently  religious  in  nature.  If 
the  chaplain  can  accept  this,  he  or  she  will  serve  the  soldiers  well. 
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